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PREFACE 



AX..TUQU6H the scene of the foUowmg Poem is 

laid in Arabia^ I have not, therefore^ called it '*an 

Arabian Tale/ for the incidents fire not such as 

might be recounted in a circle of Bedouins; nor 

have I touched upon local circumstances any fsuther 

than where they seemed incidentally and necessarily 

connected with the subject. Should any additional 

information .be desired relative to the customs, 

costumes, &c. of the Arabs, I beg to refer the 

i:eader to the vidumes of Niebuhr and D'Arvieux. 

As. to style — I am w«ll aware that any attempt, on 

my part, to imitate the Arabian, even if the subject 

had admitted of it, must have ended m something 

'' pips' Arabe qu'en Arabie." But I need not 

apologise for such inability, for I believe the truly 

Oriental poem to be quite at variance with our 

prevailing taste. Six pages of ** Antar" will be found 

sufficient for a sitting; because we CBxmot feel as 

Arabians. To affect their manner, therefore, would 

somewhat resemble the late project for the abstract 



Vin PREFACE. 

restoration of the Parthenon, on the Calton Hill at 
Edinburgh; where every thing would have been 
Grecian, except the feelings to which it would have 
appealed. The higher authorities of the day, — 
Southey, whose fine Tale of " Thalaba" has much 
of the Arabian glow in its complexion — Byron, into 
whose depths we' are left to dive for the richest of 
his Orient pearls — and Moore, whose Muse comes 
before us like an Eastern Bride, bearing her rich 
and splendid dowry at once about her, — all have 

m 

adopted a sort of Anglo- Oriental style, which is 
highly beautiful, and perfectly congenial with our 
taste : such steps, therefore, I may humbly follow. 

• 

If the Tale should furnish an hour's amusement to 
those who may peruse it, as it has afforded me many 
in composing it, the only purpose of its publication 
will be fully answered : and, as Poetry, with me, is 
not an object of pursuit, except as a relaxation from 
matters of more importance, it may, possibly, be 
spared that critical chastisement which, I am too 
well aware, it would otherwise justly merit. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



A SOLITARY shepherd, as he leans 

Upon his crook, amidst his native scenes. 

O'er hill and vale may turn his tranquil eye. 

And joy in Nature's rich variety : 

The scented flower, the blossom-mantled tree. 

The plumy warbler with his minstrelsy, — 

Each object which the varied year hath drest 

In rural guise, becomes his welcome guest : 

And — though apart from men — the world unknown 

He feeh not, in his pastoral wild, alone. 

But O ! how lorn — how desolate are they. 
The Wanderers of the Pesert's trackless way ! 
The living, there, can nought of life impart. 
Nor break the solitude which wraps the heart. 
Slow, o'er the vast, immeasurable plain. 
The thousands move — like Nature's funeral train; 
So silent, so exanimate she lies. 
So like a corse, outstretched beneath the skies. 
Without one grace — not e'en a verdant tress — 
To hide her naked bosom's barrenness ! * 

• See note. 
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CANTO I, 



Broad glared the sun upon Tehama's waste/^^ 

When o'er.its scorching sands, on foaming steed, 
A lonely Wanderer bounded, wild with haste. 

As though the hope of life were in its speed : 
And yet — like that false, phantom-lake, which gleams 
Beneath the Desert's unrelenting beams. 
Luring the pilgrim, but to leave his tongue 
To curse the baffled hope to which he dung — 
The far horizon, as he onward sped. 
Enticed him still; — stiD mocked his gaze, and fled.^^ . 



i THE ARABS. Canto I. 

II. 

Awhile he paused, in weariness, to view 

The changeless course which he must yet pursue. 

Drear as the past appears the wild to come ; 

And still he seems, beneath the burning dome 

Of heaven, to stand the centre of that plain 

Where throneless Desolation holds his reign. 

Far as the eye can reach — and all around — 

Is one vast, sandy, solitude profo}md : 

Wrapt in its deep and sultry stillness, sleeps 

The weary void ; no dewy vapour steeps 

The soil in freshness ; not an herb is there. 

Nor shadowing tree ; but, barren, lone, and bare. 

It seems as if an Ocean, by the will m - L' 

Of Heaven transfixed, had all s^ ohoe rtood still. 

And its blue waves, beneath^ the dread command^ 

Sunk to a sadden mass of -lifeless sand ! 



Around — around***- oppressed by earth and' skied ^-r- 
He turns his gaze :-^far dff,>his.ftrailQilig eyes« 
Discern a single palm«tree, which they bless. 
As ^tlvere the landmark of the wilderness. 



GahioI. THS AHABS. 

Onward again he speeds t -'tis feached-' — 'tis past : 
But lo ! — still others — eachtdb lilbg the la£(t — 
Stretch forth their withered anns^ as if to shew* 
In mockery, the way he yet most go. * 



IV. 

Blot of Creation ! when the wi^ was reft 
From Chaos' grasp, wert thou^ dfear Desert ! left, 
A blemish-spot upon its foiw, to give 
The rest more beauty ; as the slde^receilf^ 
A rosier tint when doucfe bespeck the mom? 

Or is it that from reafans — once fresh and fair^ — 
The devastatkig hand of Time hathtom 

The Earth's green robe; and laid her bosom bare ? 



V. 
O Nature, welcome ! whatsoe'er thy form ; — 

In madness, or in mildness, welcome still ! 
Thy ¥oice hath music in the raving storm ;■- 

Thy vast, thy stemesi inoutityn-'features fill 
The soul mth theiit injMimity'; but here 
Thou livest not, nor^aught the eye holds dear. 
So dread a torpitude by day pervades 
The burning space, that midnight's deepest shades 



>. 
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Were less appalling to th^ achipg eye . > 

Than thus to gaze upon inanity. 
And still— Btill find the unavailing glance . 
Absorbed amidst the measureless expanse. 



yi. 

Again he checked his jaded steed, and cast 
A look of sadness o'er the thirsty soil : — 
All is still drear; and undulations vast 

Of sterile sands now tell of heavier toil. 
Yet, on the farmost verge, where earth and skies 
Unite their hues, still loftier hills arise. 
Blest hope ! perchapce they form the bander chain 
Of Desolation's sabulous domain ! 
As the tired sea-bird, in its lonely flight 
O'er the {9X waters, pauses on the height 
Of some mid rock, and scans the distant shore 
To which its wing may scarcely waft it o'er ; 
So, lingering, wistfully did he survey 
Those hills remote, until the deepening sky. 
And his gaunt shadow, stretching sullenly. 
Renewed his fears : — he must no more delay. 



Canto I. THE ARABS. 

VII. 

But lo ! ascending, tinged with hues of gold. 

Imparted by the beams of setting day, 
A cloud of dust,, in heavy volumes rolled. 

Moves o'er yon hill, as if to thwart his way. 
Nearer — and nearer yet — ^^he marks its course : 
Anon he hears the. thickening tramp of horse. 
Dull on the sands, but swift :~t- too well they shew 
Their fleetness is the fleetness of a foe ! 
Good speeds not, thus ; and man doth rarely stray 
In such a tract, hut, like the beast of prey. 
To raven. on his kind — as if by Fate 
» Ordained to keep the desert desolate. 



VIII. 
They were a Bedouin horde ; — the lawless lords <^^ 
Of those wild realms ; whose sickles are their swords ; 
Whose only harvest is the traveller's store ; 
Whose fairest fruitage, gems and glittering pre. 
On — on they came — still nearer and more near — 
The train of 4ust far streaming in their rear ; 
And; soon, surrounded by the savage brood. 
Amidst a hui^dred scimitars he stood ! 
And yet — 'twas strange — though high upwfairled in air 
Their weapons blazed,, bloodless they lingered there : 
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A stifled murmur ran through all the band ; 

The steed waa curbed; down sank the gleaming Usmd; 

And — as arrested by some mighty spells— 

Back from their prey the fierce marauders fell. 



IX. ) 

All eyed the Wanderer. — On his brow long years' 
Were stamped in sorrow, such as knows no tears : 
They had been darkly and more deeply traced ; 
But, now, by holy feelings half effaced. 
Scarce told of grief :r— so the calm wave had Worn 
The rock to smoothness, which the storm had torn. 
Bending with age, and yet of lofty mien. 
Firm, unappalled, inscrutable, serene. 
He marked the' astonished brigands, as he drew 
The Koran from his garb of emer&ld hue. 
" Bismillah !".... at the word his meek eye shone :~^*' 
'^ Bismillah !" • . . • there was something in the tone 
Of that deep, solemn greeting, might arrest 
The sternest purpose of an Arab's breast. 
Amazed they met his calm, majestic look ; 
Awe-struck they gazed upon the' emblazoned book ; '' 
And, whilst he spake the Prophet's praise, intent 
Eadb- swaxthy trooper o'er his charger leant. 



Canto I. THE ARABS. H 

In listening- mood, moroisely rapt, 'tiH he ^^ 

Grew from a savage to « Aevotee. 

Oft^ as the preacher raised his hand on high,-- . 
Uprose to hearen^be loud; commingled ery> . • - ' 
" Ma il AUa P'— in its 8caW)ard raiig<»> . 

The belted ^a^e ; and, at their leader's wdrd^^ .- 
As by one impulse' moved — together sprang 

Upon the arid soil the turbaned horde ; 
And there — low crouching — abject — with their hands ' 
Mimicked ablution in the flowing sands. 



X. 

Was he an Iman who had thus subdued <^^ 
To sudden awe those robbers fierce and rude ? 
Such did they deem him, but their chief bad known. 

The*sage of old; and, as again, he cast > 
The' inquiring look, full on his megnory riione 

The light of other days and deeds long past^ - 
' Emir !' exclaimed the Sheikh> ' tiiat Sasch of gre^,<^) 
' Which speaks thy rank and race, had scarcely been 
^ Thy guardian here, but that I knew thy claim >^ « 

* Was justly urged in Alla's holy naitie : 

* Thou art an Arab ; and, whate'er hath l6d 

* Thee — aged as thou art — alone to tread 



^~r 
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' The' inhospitable wild, 'tis mine to lend 
' Safe conduct to thy steps — I am thy friend. 

* Sire ! I h^ve known thee when a statelier vest 

' Than that ascetic garb arrayed thy form ; 
' And proudly, midst the' assembled tribes that prest 

' Around thy standard in the battle storm, 
' I fought and bled ; — nor left th^e, till prevailed 
' The Othman foe, and every hope had failed. <"^ 
' What joys or woes have passed since that sad hour 

' Suits not to question now : yon westering sphere 

* Ne'er tarries on its way ; night soon will lour 

' Upon our own; — it must not find us here.' 



XI. 

He gave the signal, and again to horse 
The Arabs sprang, and, bounding o'er their course. 
In silence with the Emir journeyed on,<^^ 
With unremitted speed, till set of sun. 
They entered, then^ upon a rugged scene. 
Whose windings, centring in a deep ravii:^e. 
Piled with huge rocks, with echoing voice opposed 
The venturous hoof : 'twas there the Desert closed ! 
Impending crags hung darkling from on high 
Across their path — a hideous canopy ! 
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But, having traced the devious avenue. 

With wary step, as still it darker grew. 

They suddenly emerged ; when, broad and bright, 

A scene of glory burst upon their sight ! 

Evening had dipped her pencil in the skies 

To paint on earth another Paradise, 

Like that which smiled in young Creation's bloom : 

Though brief, so beautiful to eyes athirst 
For Nature's freshness, that lost Eden's doom 

Seemed, for a golden moment, there reverst. 



XII. 
Like Eden, too, it passed : — Earth soon again 
Resigned its borrowed glories ; and the stain 
Which dyed the mountains of the rose -s hue. 
Had almost melted in the deepening blue. 
Ere they coidd say, * How fair !'^ — So, o'er her cheek<**> 

The warm, suffiisive blush of Beauty glides ; 
We gaze on it ; but, ere the tongue can speak 

The heart's driight, the transient glow subsides. 
Beneath them, at the base of that vast pale 
Of cheerless rocks, appeared a spacious vale. 
Within whose depths, noW purpling into shade. 
The swart adherents of the Sheikh had spread 
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Their pastoral camp* Skirting the nearest hill. 
Their russet tentp might be distinguished still, ^"^ 
Warm ih: the. twilight gleam; but, as the eye 
Pursued them down the long deelivity, 
Dimly, and fainter still, they died away 
Beneath the' incipient gloom which closed the day. 



XIII. 

As they descended, on th^ >ear arose 

The light-toned tinklings of the camel's bell, 
The drowsy bleat of flocks that sought repose. 

The shout of mirth, and music's martial swell. 
Slow traversing the eamp, they, reached a group 
Of stately palms ; — there paused the weary troop ; 
Joying to find,: in many a heart-wai-m smUe 
From kindred lips; the guerdon of their toil. 
Fri^d welcomes friend, and. comrades, as they meet. 
The' accustoxoed gratulatioQa oft repeat ;("^ 
And all salute. tl^ Stranger who became 
Their Ga^st : -*— to Arab ears. a sacred dame. 



> . • . , 



XIV.. 
The steed is 3taUed ; and qow; with lance at hand, ' 
The lion-limbed and tawny*yi8aged band,<^*^ 
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Outworn with travel ^tFetch themBelves around. 
In scattered groups, upon the mossy ground. 
Their unquenched thirst, and long unbroken fast. 
Made doubly sweet the evening's cool repast ; 
A frugal banquet, such as they must share 
Whose chiefest food is Nature's wildest fare : 
Few were the gifts luxurious Art bestowed ; 
And if at times the secret goblet flowed. 
Which told in crimson blushed, as it streamed. 
How ill such draught a Moslem's hand beseemed. 
The many, scorning on their creed to bring 
That shame, but quaffed the melon's fragrant juice^ 
Or mild Kahwe ; or drank, from stainless cruise,^^^^ 
The jpurer beverage of the crystal spring. 



XV, 

As, thus refreshed, some hearkened to the tale 
Of minstrelsy, or wild song's plaintive wail, — 
And some, apart, indulged in sordid dreams 
Which rapine must fulfil,--^ and some in schemes 
Of vengeanciB deep, for wrongs, o'er which they brood. 
Implacable, till wiped: a^ay with blood,<"^ — 
Their stately Chieftain, with a chosen few. 
Joined by the Stranger, from the camp withdrew. 
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As he passed by, all bent to that stem lord. 
Whose look alone was sovereignty ; whose word 
Their only law : yet his no despot's sway ; 
Too well he veiled his power, and knew the way 
With their oum thoughts to rule the slaves he led : 
Like them he fared, but ever foremost bled ; 
Too just, or, it may be, too proud to claim — 
Except in danger's path — a Leader's name. 
If in aught else distinguished from the rest, 
'Twas more by stature than by stately vest ; 
Less by the gems that glittered o'er his brow. 
Than by the eagle glance which shone below. 



XVL 

The last faint vestige of the day was gone; 

And deeper, yet not dark, the' ethereal blue 
O'erarched the valley, round whose bosom, soon. 

Repose, with silent hand, her mantle drew. 
It was a lovely night : its stillness even 
Had something social in its power : all heaven 
Was full of beauty; and the cloudless Moon, 
In Orient splendour, from her starry throne. 
Watched o'er the sleep of Nature, as she lay. 
Curtained in silver light, beneath her ray. 
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How mild, how renovating was that sleep ! 
Not like the Desert's slumber — dull as deep : 
There was a pulse, a breath in every thing. 
Betokening Ufe ; the hght wind's noiseless wing 
Stirred midst the leaves ; each floweret that unfurls 
Ii» blossoms to the stars, now gemmed with pearls^ 
Gave forth its sweets, and mirrored on its breast 
The twinkUng lights by which it was carest ; 
And many a waving bough in silence fanned 
The rich aroma of the shrubs that grew 
Profusely sweet beneath, and softly threw 
To heaven the grateful incense of the land* 



XVIL 

Impending o'er the valley's deep serene. 
There hung a cliff, from which the eye might trace 
The profiled beauties and the shddowy grace 
Which marked the softened features of the sc^xe* 
Twas to the summit of that lofty height. 
Expanding 'neath the moon's refulgent light. 
The Sheikh and his associate warriors led 
The hoary Sage« Upon the rock they spread 
Their shaggy haicks ; and soon the freshening power^ — ^^^ 
The balmy breath of that delicious hour, 

c 
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Came o'er thfeir spirits like the sweet relief 

Of soul-reviving slumber j* when the Chief, 

Drawing the group around him, thus addrest. 

In courteous phrase, his venerable guest. 

' Emir !' thou oft hast proved my faith of old ; 

' And, though dark years have since between us rolled, 

' Methinks I still may boast a heart as brave, . 

' An arm as ready, too, to serve or save. 

' Say, then, what cause hath thus compelled thine age' 

' To make the Desert's lonely pilgrimage : 

* Tell me thy danger, or thy will disclose, 

' That I may haste to gua!rd thee from thy foes, 

' Or guide thee where thy better fortunes lead ; — 

' Whatever the task, success shall be my meed.' 



XVIII. 
' Son of the Desert !' said the Sage, ' the pieist 
' Is bright witL thy renown : thou wert the last, 
' Of all the chieftains in my cause allied, 
' To sheathe the scimitar or quit my side. 
' If, noble Sheikh, that potent arm be still 

* Stretched forth to succour in: the hour of iD 

* Tomorrow's suii shall marshal thee smd Ifhine 
' To deeds that may avail ye at the Shrine, <*^^ 
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' Blessed be the name of Alia, who hath sped 
' My hopes thus far ; who in his wisdom led 
' My steps to find^ where I had scarcely thought 
' To meet forbearance, one whose aid I sought I . 

* Lend me thine ear awhile, and I will tell 

* Of things shall rouse thy vengeance, and impel 

* Thy lofty Spirit, till thy hand efface 

' The stain that soils the honour of our race.' 



He ceased : — and, all attent, the Arabs close 
Around the Sage to list his tale of woes. 



END OF CANTO I. 



THE ARABS. 



CANTO II. 



I. 
Awhile the Emir paused^ as to invoke 
The spirit of the past ; then thus the silence broke. 



* Twere vain to boast of glory — once possest — 

Unless the memory, kindling in our breast 

Its ancient fire, inspired the wish again. 

To break — too tamely worn — the' oppressor's chain. 

Time was, our cities as our wilds were free f 

What are they now? — the dens of Tyranny. 

« 

Our fields are cultured by a stranger's hand ; 
Ourselves ai*e exiles in our native land : 
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Climb we, for refuge, to the mountain's brow. 
The Othmans mock us from our homes below ; 
Rove we, half famished, midst the desert plain. 
Their swords, e'en there, divide our barren reign : 
List, then, and let awakening Vengeance breathe 
On Freedom's ashes : — fire yet glows beneath ! 



11. 

' Tis now the eighteenth summer since the voice 
Of Peace hath bid my native vales rejoice : — 
Vales once how blessed ! for Liberty then threw 
O'er every scene her brightest, loveliest hue. 
Then, on each breeze, with myrrh and cassia sweet. 
Swelled the glad accents of the Ziraleet ;^^^ 
Then, every home was smiling as the bower 
Wherein the eve-bird > wooes his blushiiig flower ;<*> 
Our days were like the moonlight's soft repose ; 
Our thoughts all music ; love a thoimlesiB.irosei) 
But Yameii's maids have seen the' ensanguined lance 
Grasped by the hands : that used. tQ press their own ; 
Its soils have perished. 'neaib War's withering glance ; 

* 

Its hopes have faded, and its joys have flown. 
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III. 

' What time the Pacha poured his legions o'er^^^ 
My fated realm,— ^ alas, my realm no more ! — 
I pledged nty faith-— my life — my ^11 — to save, 
Or^ failing, leave it one vdde, reeking grave. 
And truly did I yield my fair domain 
But by the ghastly measure of the slain. 
How many times 'twas lost and repossest. 
By either power, thine arm can well attest; 
For oft its might did in my soul renew 
Expiring hope; yet still we were too few : 
In locust swarms they swept the plain, and thou 
And I w^re severed, ne'er to meet ^ till now* 



IV. 

' The desolating, tide of war rolled on; 

And thousands of my bravest hearts were gone. 

Ye yet had homes — the wild, at least, was free ; 

But home nor shelter then remained to me. 

Forced from my palace, I beheld its dome 

Descend upon my foes — a fiery tomb ! 

And, with the remnant of my broken band — 

A faithful few — I left my fathers' Icgid. 

One brother yet' survived : his can^ we sought ; 

And, rallying there, again for freedom fought : 
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But though against the torrent, as it swelled. 
Long, like a rock, my loved Ben Azra stood. 

Dashed by the billows he in vain repelled. 
His heart of granite sank beneath the flood. 



V- 

' He fell ; and never — never more arose 
The fortunes of my race. My cheek still glows 
Whilst Fancy pictures in his stately halls 
The victors' revels, when the damasked walls 
Were stained with trophies, and his cloven crest. 
All drenched with gore, hung drooping 'neath the rest* 
How, then, in dastard scorn, the cravens railed. 
And mocked the lance at which so late they quailed ! 
E'en the deep moan of sorrow was subdued 
By shouts of savage mirth and laughter rude : 
E'en trembling Beauty was but deemed a prize 
More [Nrecious for the tears that gemmed her eyes.* 



VI. 

' Thenceforth the spirit of the land decayed ; 
And all was blighted by Oppression's shade. 
But few — and they the vilest of the vile — 
Met Morad Pacha with submissive smile : 
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Our homes were his^ their habitants were gone 
To dwell midst mountains, or in wilds unknown. 
Where many in the lonesome caverns lay. 
Like lions, crouched, to watch their Othman prey ; 
Prouder to be the lords of solitude. 
With all its worse privations, unsubdued. 
Than swell the pageant of a victor's train. 
And be but slaves where they were wont to reign. 



VII, 
' Years rolled away ; and I my life consumed 
In loneliness. The sun which had illumed 
My early dreams was set; and I was left. 
Till now, of all — or all save hope, bereft. 
Beep in the windings of a mountain-glen. 
Near to the palace, yet scarce known of men. 
With altered garb, and strange and mystic air, 
I passed for one who spent his days in prayer. 
There, like an anchorite, beyond the good 
Or evil of the world, I singly stood 
On life's way-side, unmoved by joy or fear. 
And let all pass, without a smile or tear. 
And. yet all feeling died not in my breast; 
The hope of vengeance hath outlived the rest ; 
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It lingers still, the sole surviving ray 

That gilds, the verge of life's fast closing day. 



VIII. 

* Too well ye know that scarce his streaming tails^^^ 

Had waved in triumph on our spicy gales. 

Ere Morad led his predatory bands. 

Disguised as Bedouins^ through the conquered lands. 

And pillaged every dwelling, near and far. 

The helpless pilgrim and the traveller. 

Of this our wandering tribes the stigma bore. 

And he a pretext found to gall, still more . 

Their unsubmissive^spirits, and to chase ' 

The homeless stragglers of our injured race. 



IX. - 
' But, Alia still is just — as he is great ! 

Though. guilt awhile may triumph, every dai*t 
It points for others, turns, or soon or late, 

Venomed with woes, upon the' aggressor's heart. 
Scarce hath yon bright Sultana of the sky 

Thrice raised her veil and in full beauty shone. 
Since Death's dark angel turned his withering eye. 

And singled for his. prey the Tyrant's son. 
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The mom beheld him, in his dauntless pride. 
Ranging for plunder by his father's side ; 
The noon-sun saw them, in thei? bold career. 
Enriched with spoils retrace the Desert drear ; 
The evening caniie, and iiv that waste the siie — 
More desolate '—L beheld the youth expire. ' 






X. 

' It chanced that, as the Pacha's troop returned 
From their red course of rapine, they' discerned. 
Amidst the wild, a small but well-armed band. 
Whose Leader seemed as 6f a distant land : 
Such did his garb bespeak ; in features he 
Appeared nor Stoap, Sheikh, nor Osmanlie ; <^^ 
Y«,.^hi,p«t«.dig.ity,fmi». 
Bom to command r-r-he was a Nazarene— <^^ 
A Frank of noUe lineage, who possessed 
A Firman from the Soldan's hand, addressed ^^^ 
To Morad's self; with various signs beside, 
To serve where h» might, wander or abide. 



XI. 
' 'Tis said that he had traversed long the Earth, 
To view the consecrated scenes of yore ; 
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But chiefly those made holy by the birth . 

And sepulture of Him his race adore : 
And, having passed Mount Sinai, and the Vale 
Of MouBsa, — scenes whereof the ancient tale<'^ 
Is memorable still, — with guides pursued 
His way, through Yamen, to Al Kolzom's flood ; <^^ 
When, midst that desert branch which lies between 

These mountains and the coral-margined sea, <^®^ 
His band encountered, in the dusk of e'en. 

The Pacha and his tools of treachery. 



XII. 

' The low salam the courteous Stranger made. 
Was answered by the sabre's gleaming blade. 
A transient panic seized his scattered train ; 
But, summoned by his arm, they turned again. 
And battled, till the purpled soil was strown 
With adverse dead, thrice numbering their own. 
First in the fray, young Malec met the Frank, 
As worthy of his arm in years and rank : 
But Morad, weary of the dubious strife, 
Unmarked drew near, and, with his secret knife. 
Insidious, dealt a vile assassin's blow. 
Too true the aim — and yet it fell too late ; 
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The Stranger's falchion, winged with quicker fate; 
That moment laid the gasping Malec low. 



XIIL 
* They fell to earth — the wounded and the slain. 
And slaked with mingling blood the thirsty plain. 
In vain the bitter curses of the sire. 
Like Eblis' thunders in his fiercest ire,^^^) 
Fell on the Frank, whose fading cheek still bore 
Some hue of life ;-— his Malec's glowed no more : 
The pride — the cherished of his years was dead ; 
And down, amidst the dust, with grief opprest. 
He flung his frantic form, and tore his vest. 
And heaped the burning sands upon his head. 



XIV. 
' But, when he saw his followers rushing on 
The fallen Stranger, to avenge his son. 
Abrupt he rose between, and waved them thence 
Then, with a burning glare of thought intense. 
Amidst the wondering circle silent stood, 
Absorpt, and musing on the scene of blood. 
One while across his quivering lips there past 
The livid smile of hate ; then, as he cast 
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His eyies alternately on those below, 

A preternatural calmness gloomed his brow. 

But there be thoughts, within their source confined. 

That roll, like eddying billows, o'er the mind. 

And rage the fiercer 'neath the hfps' control : — 

Such was the inward tempest of his soul. 



XV. 
' He turned him to his slaves^ and, speaking fair 
The neaiMt gfoup, commanded them to bear 
The body of the lifeless M alec home. 
And strai^t prepare it for the silent tomb : 
Then, pointing to the bleeding Frank, he told 

The rest, who trembled at his awful tone. 
To place him softly on their steeds, and hold 

His life secure, as they esteemed their own. 
E'en in the bidding was the Chief obeyed; 
And, on their haicks, the Stranger was conFeyed, — 
Mysterious mandate ! to that dwelling where 
He least might hope whose presence brought despair. 



XVI. 

' When the vain honours of the tomb were paid. 
And Malec slept beneath the cypress shade,- 
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The Pacha brooded many a day alone> 
Reckless of all — save him who slew his son. 
'Twas strange, that he should feel solicitude 
For one so deeply with his blood imbued ; 
That he should seek by healing drugs to save 
His son's destroyer from the' expectant grave ; 
But, more than all, inexplicably strange. 
That he, himself, should' from his nature change. 
And grow so placid since the' eventful hour 
Which placed the wounded Stranger in his powisr !' 



XVII; 

' They met ; and not a traee i^m^ned to shew 

That either e'er had deeided the other foe. 

The spirit of the Frank had been' subdued 

From stem resentment into gratitude : 

The Pacha, with such lahguage — warm and high — 

As valour claims from generous courtesy. 

Charged all their ills upon relentless. Fate ; 

And praying that eaclji vain regret might cease. 
Betrayed in nought the' unmitigated hate 

Which lurked beneath his smile of outward peace. 
If he adverted tp his Jiate disguise, : . 
'Twas but to tell strange tales of hordes and spies. 
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Whose plots, oft countervailed, but still renewed, 
Had been of late inore daringly pursued ; 
And to impute to his misguided haste 
The evils which befell them in the waste. 



XVIII. 

* If yet some doubts came o'er the Stranger's mind, 

They passed like clouds that flit before the wind : 

For one remembrance, pleasing as the thrill 

Of music which the heart re-echoes still. 

Would steal upon his soul, and banish thence 

The transient shades that dimmed his confidence. 

He had at times imagined, as he lay 

In that half-conscious state when melt away 

The phantoms of our sleep, that he perceived 

A form bend o'er his couch, like cfne who grieved ; — 

A lovely — earthly shape, which yet did seem 

As 'twere the hovering angel of his dream. 

Or spirit that had held its vigil o'er 

His rest : — for when he rose, 'twas seen no more. 



XIX. 

' But when the beams of health began to break 
From his dim eye, and dawn upon his cheek. 
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Twas his accorded privilege to tread. 

At twilight hour, the garde's fiesfaeniDg shade. 

There, as, oae blusfamg eve,^ he strolled among 

Its sylvan mases, whikt the nightbird's song . 

Pealed sweetly through the fragrant boughs, he found 

His heedless step had passed the Haram's bound. 

He was retiring, when the melting power. 

Of music stole from an adjacait bOwer : 

Twas not the feathered minstrel's thrilling tone, — 

For he had held Ms song, to list that one 

Of deeper pathos ;•— 'twas a voice whose words 

Responded to some soft Tambura's chords. .^^^^ 



* Advancing, to discover whence it.oame» 
He saw, beneath a jasmine bower, the same 
Angelic form that o'er his pillow bent 
So tenderly of late. He gazed, intent. 
Scarce breathing, tin the rustling leaves betrayed 
His faltering step : — '* why should he thus invade ....?" 
But, ah ! already had he broke the spell ^ 
The timid Beauty, like a young gazelle, <^^^ 
Most graceful in its startled attitude, 
With listening ear awhile uncertain stood r-- 

n 
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Then fled. He watched her to the Haram gate. 
Which well he knew must be inviolate ; 
And, not to peril both by longer stay. 
He turned and pensively retraced his way^ 



XXI. 

' That moment hung upon his heart a chain 

Which swayed his future being. Oft again 

He sought the spot, still hoping that he yet 

Might meet the idol of his thoughts ; — they met : 

They met, and parted but with vows renewed. 

To meet, each eve, in that sweet solitude. 

I will not dwell upon the tender theme : 

Hope's fairest flowers were nurtured by the beam 

Of young affection ; but they soon must know 

The thorns and deadly weeds thfiit round them grow. 



XXII. 
* The young Zobeide, from her infant days. 
Had called the Pacha sire : but none could gaze 
On her and deem so deUcat^ a gem — 
So fair a blossom sprang from such a stem. 
She was Ben Azra's child : the very morn 
Which saw her birth, beheld her father borne. 
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Unhonoured, to the tomb : and though she grew 
Beneath her parent's roof, she never knew 
His fate; but oft with fiUal lips would press 
The very hand which made her fatherless. 



XXIIL 
* E'en as the savage hunter passeth by 
The sucklings of his prey, so Morad's eye 
With cold disdain had viewed her tender years 
And gentler sex : they could not wake his fears ; 
Else e'en the babe, whose beauty might have charmed- 
The gazing serpent, had not passed unharmed. 
Possessing still a mother's watchful care. 
She grewi 'tis said, Uke her, supremely fiiir ; 
Sole heiress of her sweet Ionian smiles. 
And dark-eyed softness of the western Isles. 
But, ab ! that parent, who with scorn denied 
The Koran's precepts, sowed in her the seed 
Of unbelief, and reared her in that creed 
Whose symbol is the Cross. Long ere she died. 
Her hand had traced it on her infant brow ; 
But, in her parting hour, she did bestow 
One blazed with gems ; which first she fondly West, 
Then placed within the weeping maiden's breast. 
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XXIV. 

* Tke Pacha took from her the' unholy gift : 

But deep engraven ou her heart was left 

Its image, wbieh the purifying flame. 

Enkindled in our holy Prophet's name. 

Had scarce effaced, when, b ! the Stranger came. 

On that lone evening, from her corridor 

She had beh(dd the solemn cavalcade. 
As slowly through the palace porch they bore 

The foster-brother of her bosom****dead. 
Stem though of nature, Malec had been deer ; 

Nay -^ she had fondly loved, him, even while 
His coldness pained her heart ; and be, who ne'er 

Bestowed, whilst living, one fmternal smile. 
Received, in de^^th, a sister's tenderest tear. 



XXV. 

' Oft did she pray her maidf^ns to relate 

The melancholy story of his fate : 

They knew it not, or, knowing, teared to tell 

Who did the deed, or in what cause he fell. 

If vague surmises reached her ear at times^ 

Su<?h found no credence if they spake of crimes : 
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But when in part she learnt the pheouB tale 

Of him who lingered still, who> though so pale. 

Still beautiful appeared, and that he came 

From a ftir clime, and held strange faith — the same 

Her mother taught, she felt within her breast^ 

At every word, a deepemng interest. 

As though her heait fbre-leved him, and did sigh. 

And wish that she could soothe his destiny. 

XXVl. 
' When woteian'S'heart, iii pity, turns to save. 
Few are the perils whic^h' she will not brave. 
Zobeid6 knew each avenue was barred ; 
Yet hoping, stiU, to move^ the sable guard. 
She tried the magic of that gentle key. 
Her lips' sweet smile ;<^-^llie way at once^was free : 
And, like a Peri, wandering from her sphere^^^^ 
To whisper comfort in the dying ear, 
She passed to where the wounded Stranger lay. 
In outward seeridng, still as lifeless clay. 



XXVII. 
' Alas ! she knew not^ then, thataiight could move 
Save Pity's voioe--^ a stranger yet to love* 
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She saw that form, reeliiung in the gkxNn, 
Pale as a recent inmate of the tomh ; 
Yet did its moveless lip and bloomiess chedL 
Speak more than all that living love could speak. 
Her heart had listened, and long mute she clung 
Around his couch, and o'er his features hung. 
As she would look him back to life, and give 
Him sighs for breath, so he for her might live. 



XXVIII. 

' When stretched upon his field the. warrior Ue^, 
Silent and cold, in death's unconscious sleep. 
The glistening night-stars ftom the. pitying skies 
Look down, and seem in dewy light to weep ; 
So, whilst he slumbered, mildly beamed, above* 
Her orbs of beauty, dewy-bright with love. 
Yet not more modestly the star's pure ray 
Withdraws before the' unfolding beams of day. 
Than did those eyes avoid his. kindling, gaze. 
When he awoke and glanced upon her face. 



XXIX. 

' Fond, trusting girl ! she loved, or else had known. 
That other eyes were watchful as her own« 
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She dreamt not that the talisman which cast 

So wide the' obedient portals as she. past. 

Was but an order which the Pacha gave. 

Before her coming, to his Nubian slave ; 

Nor that eat^h n^inistering kindness, paid 

At her behest, had been by him surveyed. 

With fiend-like pleasure, from the gallery's screen 

Of curtained silk — himself, the while, unseen ; 

Else had she tempted not the dangerous brink 

Whereon she stands ; from which too soon may sink. 



XXX. 

' And ask ye why the demon thus hath laid 
His subtle toils around the' unconscious maid ? 
Unsearchable, and dark within that breast 
Sleep all its schemes ; it is the loathsome nest 
Of projects, nurtured like. the spumy brood 
Of reptiles in the dank cave's solitude. 
Whose slow«concocted venom, whilst they sleep. 
Or crawl unseen, grows deadlier and more deep. 
But it is oft the curse of guilt to need 
Some minion's hand to work its purposed deed. 
There is an Arab in the. Tyrant's pay. 
Who serves him well, the better to betray ; 
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And to his ear the dtead inteat, concealed 

So long from all, hath been at last revealed. 

He was my slare in my prosperity ; 

And, though to Morad false, still true to me. 

In breathless haste he yester eyening sought 

My dwelling: — -these the tidings which he brought* 



XXXI. 

* Tomorrow^ when the ited desoending waxc 
Shall cast its hue onMalee's turbaoHUnne, 
Tortures and death will wait the Frank, to whom 
Life hath been spared but for the darker doom 
Of dying lingeringly beside> that tomb« 
Health, ho)pe» and love, are his ; for him the feast 
Of Bairam passed midst luxuries increast :<"^ 
And all will smile till, in the fatal hour, 
Morad shall smite the victim of his pow^*. 
And, with him, his Zobeid6; — for when he 
With cold revenge shall strike tiie stately tree. 
Its fall must crush that tender^ twiningflower. i 



XXXII. 
* I could not see Aerperish: I liave known 
Her hapless lot-^-have loved her as. my imh ; 
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And» through my trusty Arab, long have been 

Her guardian genius — watchful, but unseen. 

Though I have known die irailties of her heart. 

Though I have found her. from our fiftith depart. 

And though I scarce could brook the' unholy eye 

Of him who wooes her to apostasy. 

My hatred of the Pacha will impel 

The Faithful to protect the Infidel. 

They must be sared ! the foe^on whom shall fall 

The blow of vengeance, irthe foe of all. . 

And soon the hour will come-^^the destined hour — 

When from the purple cup of wrath shall pour 

Upon his head the retributive flood 

Himself hath drained from Araby's best blood. 



XXXIII. 

' Be yours the' allotted task ! yet not alone 
Can ye achieve the deed that must be done. 
Among the Bedouin chiefs whose aid I seek. 
Is one who dwells hard by — the hoary Sheikh 
Of Beni Saad, whose name and power extend 
O'er many a horde — he will our cause befriend. 
This night, or ere yon stars with drowsy gleam 
Shall sink to slumber 'neath the morning beam. 
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Send thou my signet to the Chiefs retreat ; 
He will command the' adjacent bands to meet ; 
And so together may ye smite the foe 
'Gainst whom offended Heaven directs tha blow.' 



XXXIV. 

The Emir ceased ; and every scimitar 
Flashed forth, as eager for the coming war. 
Short time in council sat the dark div&n : 
Bold was the project^ simple was the plan : 
Speed must do more than caution can devise : 
Valour must consummate the enterprise. 
Full of high thoughts the' impatient warriors rose. 
And sought their tents, to snatch a brief repose ; 
For all must be in arms, and on their way 
To arduous deeds before the dawn of day. 



END OF CANTO Ih 



THE ARABS. 



■f 



CANTO III. 



I. 
High on a rock, above Al Kolzom's flood, 
The dome-crowned Pakce of the Pacha stood : 
A stately fort^ from tvhich nor time nor tide 
Had worn the records of its ancient pride. 
Cahn, in the seaward prospect from the pile, 
In bright green clusters^ many a palmy isle 
Lay, like the offspring of the land, asleep 
Upon the parent bosom of the deep : 
But, 'neath the black and scowling precipice 
Which bore the structure, waa a deep recess. 
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Wherein the waters, e'en in calmest mood. 
Moaned to the rocks in cayemed solitude. 
Stretching in rank luxuriance down the steep 

And yawning cliffs which formed that dusky bay. 
Huge trees entwined their boughsj, as though to keep 

The space impervious to the beams of day : 
At times the turrets of the fabric, too. 
Their heavy shadows o'er the inlet threw, 
Deepening its gloom, and veiling from the eye 

The fitful surge below, whose sullen roar. 
Combining with the sea-bird's shrilly cry. 

Warned e'en the bold to shun that fearful shore. 
So wild, so perilous, uncouth, and drear. 
Did that repulsive solitude appear. 
That e'en the flowers which had been trained above. 

To soothe its aspect, served but to bestow 
Such look as Madness wears when he hath wove 

A garland tQ adorn his moody brow. 



But to the landward was a scene might vie 
With aught that's beautiful in bloom or dye 
In gentler climes, where winds from dewy wing 
Dispense the treasures of perennial spring. 
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U.pon the verge of an expansive vale^ 

Adorned with gaideBs rich ia all the flowers 
That paint the East, refreshed by Ocean's gale. 
And lulled by music of soft fountain-streams 
That warbled to the sun's enamoured beams, . 
The Haram peered from its sequestered bowers. 



in. 

There — prince of fragrant trees — the keura bloomed ;<*^ 
There did the fine-formed tamarind love to spread 
Its stately umbrage; and, of softer shade. 
The' acacia's boughs the ambient air perfamed. 
The weeping myrrh, too, and those shrubs that be, 
like Love, most sweet in tears, the orange^tree. 
Whose golden fruit peeps smiling through a wreath 
Of kindred blossoms, almonds of sweet breaih. 
The blushy peach, the purple-clustered vine, 
The pendent citron, and the luscious date. 
Sprang' so luxuriant there — did so entwine, 
• In mazes beautiful as intricate. 
That whoso in the sylvan haunt might stray. 
Would midst its labyrinthine charms delay. 
As if detained by some enchanter's spell ; 
And, when emerging to the beams of day. 
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Would turn, and sigh that they had traced their way. 
They loved that lonely paradise so well« 



IV. 
Advancing, by a trelhsed avenue, 

Towards a terrace walk, whose tnural crest 
Overhangs a wild and turbid stream, the view 

Drops full upon the vale's expanded breast. 
The lofty palm, the ever-fragrant bower. 
The glittering mosque, the crescent-crested tower» 
The slender minaret, the gilded dome. 
The proud pavilion, and the shepherd's home. 
With mingled beauty grace the varied scene : 

But, in the midst^ is one dark spot which gloom* 

Its else fair aspect; — 'tis the plac6 of tombs. 
There — like unchanging grief — fof ever gteen,^'' 
Stand the funereal cypresses ; — those trees 

Whose veiy dews seem tears by sorrow shed-; 
Whose braoches, as they murmur in the breeze. 

Seem fanned by sighs of those who mourn the dead. 



V. 

'Tis night : — within the palace walls have ceast 
The' exciting dance, the revel, and the feast*. 
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All are at rest^ isave Morad^ who had been. 

Or seemed, the gayest of the festive scene. 

In vain he flings him on his velvet couch ; 

Tis turned to flint beneath his guilty touch : 

His are those pillow-thorns for ever spread 

By Conscience 'neath the pale delinquent's head : 

His are those feelings of remorse which creep. 

Like scorpions, round the heart, to poison sleep. 

Darkness--- wherein the soul sees clearest — cast 

A dread distinctness o'er the blood-stained past : 

Silence — which speaks the deepest in the ear 

Of memoiy — re-echoed sounds of feiar. 

That shook the dews of slumber from his brow. 

And left his soul aghast. What served it now, 

« 

The veil of grandeur ? it was pierced by one 
Heart-searching eye — an eye he could not shun. 



VI. 

Amidst his proud divkn, and in the blaze^'^ 
Of courtly pomp, when flatterers met to praise, 
And envy, what they lauded, he was seen 
With eyes all meekness, and of holiest mien. 
There wa& a placid influence in his smile. 
That lulled the gazer, though he knew, the while. 
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Dark, baleful pasflioiift midstt ito softaeM lay. 

Like poisonous plants Ix^eath the sun's pure ray. 

The Koran-sentenoe m liis turban wore^ ^^^ 

Encircled thoughts that scofGod at things above ; 

All sanctity without, upon his tongue 

Mild , precepts of the . Prophet's teaching hung ; 

Leprous within, and deadly e'en as D^ath— r 

A very .vampice in the garb of Faith, 

He laved one hand in meek. Religion's flood. 

But kept the other deep immersed in biood. 

Was it, then, strange that, in an hour so still. 

When the heart's beatings grow articulate. 
And memory rushes, like a night-wind chill. 

Across the soul, that he should ruminate 

The past, the present, and the morrow, when 

He was to add to life another stain— 

The blackest, and the foulest 7 Could he weep 

« 
His crimes away, then only might he sleep. 



VII. 
But thoughts of Innocence^ in darkest night, 

9 

Like fire-flies sparkling in an Indian grove. 
Will court the gloom, and with their own pure light 
Illuminate the solitude they love : 
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Such were the thoughts that cheered Zobeid6's bower ; 

■ 

Radiant and lovely^ in the loneliest hour. . 
But O ! how weak, how vain were words to trace. 
The' unfolding charms — the ever-varying grace — 
Which brightened o'er th3t more than mortal face ! 



VIII. 
He who beheld her, dropped his dazzled eyes,i 

As if some being of celestial birth 
Had passed, the golden threshold of the skies. 

To wander, plumeless, midst the scenes of Earth. 
From the deep darkness of her glance there beamed 
That heavenly light by Painims fondly dreamed ,- 
Such as 'tis said the Houris' orbs possess — <*^ 
Fire, tempered by the dews of tenderness. 
On her small lips a silent sweetness hung, . 

Like ambient perfume on the' unshaken rose; . 
And, ere ye listened to her dulcet tongue. 

Ye knew each sound which broke their soft repose 
Must be all music ; as ye know -^though mute- 
How sweet would be the accents of the lute. 



IX. 
If her fair hand a flowery garland wreathed. 
In rival sweetness o'er the. rose she breathed : * 

E 
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And not a lily there had aught to shew 
Which were its blossoms^ which the hand of snow. 
Save that her slender nails, with henna dyed/^^ 
Looked more like little rose-buds by their side. 
Dim on such skin were Oman's purest pearls^^ 

As cloudy streaks upon the virgin moon ; 
And not a gem that lit her night-dark curls. 

Not all the lustres of her starry zone. 
Gave forth one ray to equal that soft charm. 

That native elegance, which, like the beam 

That glances o'er the surface of a stream. 
Played round her at each movement of her form. 



X. 
Amidst her maidens she had passed the day 
In festal pleasures ; chasing thought away 
From her own heart, that others might be gay. 
The sports t>f innocence, the harmless wiles 
Whose treachery betrays to nought but smiles. 
The gentle strife wherein no weapon flies. 
Save the flung rose, or dart of laughing eyes. 
The lute's sweet power, or more mellifluous tongue 
Inspired by Hafiz' or by Sadi's song.^*^ 
By turns amused, until the broad sun shone 
Full in the west, and, in the orient dim. 
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Rose the &r^% star ; ^he tb^n r^tii^* alone. 
And poured to Heayen her wonted ^yening bymn. 



XI. 

. When she had breathed her orisops, and told^ 
With pious frequency, her be^ds pf gold/®^ 
Invited by the beauty of the hour. 
Whose parting light still Ungeared in her bower. 
She entered on the tr^l)i^ g^lery 
Which faced the y^le, and^ ^it^ ^thusi^t eye. 
Looked forth uppp (Jie 9pene. The ef^r^h &Qd sky 
Embrace4 — lUw those who part m purity ; 
The lovely world be^^a^h her w^ befiprept 
With flowery of beauty, like a firmanient^^®^ 
Of bloon^p^g sjbars ; ^d g^QWV^ o'er her head 
Hung a celestial garden, fjchly spread 
With blujahipg clftwl^, resemhliftg, in tbejr hue. 
Myriads of rosep in a $eld of blue. 



XII. 
As these declined, the pale, ascendant queen 

Of night's still region re-^umed her throne. 
In such an bpur ^ bpsom feels not glad ; 
• But there is fK>ipethi9g in the plftcid mppn 
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Which throws a deeper calm o'er minds sertoe. 
And mellows into tenderness the sad : — 
So soft, so mild, so soothing is that power. 

It ever falls upon the drooping heart 
Like dew descending on the fading flower 

Ere the last, lingering sweets of life depart. 



XIII. 
She gazed ; and, as the deep serenity 

So well accorded with her pensive mood. 
Thought rose on thought, oft mingled with a sigh 

Of hope, still cherished^ fear, yet unsubdued. 
All of the world that she had ever known 
Slept at her 'feet : * Must this be left for one 
* Who, though he promised aye to love her well, 
' Was yet a stranger and an Infidel V . 
She trembled at the thought ; — she felt 'twas wrong 
To list that sweet, but too persuasive tongue, - 
Which half had won her from the sacred way, 
Traced by Mohammed, to 6temal day. 



XIV. 

And yet, since Love had swayed her yielding heart. 
She much had grieved that, iii the world of bliss. 
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The Moslem maids were doomed to dwell apaH 

From those tirhose smiles were happiness in this. 
Her heart had told her that congenial love 
And bliss were one ; — why should they part above ? 
' O AUa !' she would say, when thoughts like these 
Perplexed her bosom, ' could I ever cease 

* To worship Thee, whose everrbeaming face 
. • Within th^ mirror of yon heaven I trace, <^^^ 

* In awful beauty, — I, methinks, could bow 

' Unto the Stranger's God, in whom seems blent, 

* With Thine own attributes, a kindlier glow 

* Of love-protecting love : but there can be 

' None who participate Thy throne with Thee : — . 
' There can exist but one Omnipotent.'* 



XV. 

Ofttimes, as thus she mused, had Otho sought. 
With sacred truths, to fix her wavering thought. 
He had been schooled, in youth, to venerate 
The triple diadem and god-like state 
Of Rome's imperial priest : his ripler age : 
Had rent, that bond' of mental Vassalage. 
He loved not temples foul with bigotry; 
His was the vast cathedral of the sky. 
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'Neath whose blue arch the mountftiti-altani dtand — 
The noblest, beitlg raised by Ood's owti hand ! 
For him the pictured walte^-^thfe wihddws, bright 

With teg^nds and gay bla^nHes — ^ jpossest 
Nd tints, no gldties like thbt holy light 

Which streams at eveiiing through thid gorgeous west : 
And fairer did he deem the lustres hung 
In night's stilL vault, ihan golden censeirs, swiing 
By priestly hands, or all the lattip» that shine 
O'er tawdry reUcs, or by saintly shrine. 



XVI. 
He saw in all the One Omhipotent, 
To whom mankihd, in light or dslritntos, bent : 
* But One' — he said—* but One hath ever been 

' The' Almighty Hp ; — Alia ! or God ! — the same ; 
' Him whom the PaihtM and the Nfttateh^ 

' Alike ^ore^b)* diffiet but ih nkmt^. 
' A thousand paths mfity »e&k tlie' etetniil thl^ne, 
' But all concentre i^ that point, Atone, 
' Where sits the Arbiter of thoughts and deeds, 
' To bless the worthy, e'en of worthless cr^lt. 
' Eternal Justice smites not those who fan 
' In search of truth — not yet titiveiled to all. 
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* But thoi6 to whom itft pur^r lamp is given^ 
' Who fail to shew the nobler path to heaven.' 



XVII. 
He taught her how the great Mesaiab camoi 
An emanation from the' eternal dfax^^ 
Incarnate in our image, that we might. 
Through Nature's veil, beh<d4 QoM«tial light : 
And that, proclaiming. peacei — not farmed to slay. 
Like Islam's Chief, th^' opposers f^bis sway -^^^'^ 
Amidst a p^rse^^uting world despiseid, 
Unfriendedi podri insulted^naorificed^ . 
Still bearing to the ingrate man good will. 
He, dyingi crushed the soveveigia power of lU. 



XVIII. 
The virtuous mind, whatever faith hath held 
Dominion o'er its youth, can never 3rield» 
To other tenets, what it then believed, 
"nil Conscience whisper, ' Thou hast been deceived.' 
The Crescent and the Cross, alternately. 
Had claimed Zobeid^ : — now the memory 
Of Otho's converse, and her mother's, shone 
Upon her reason, like a cloudless sun, 
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Whose blaze was truth ; and, blending low the knee^ 
She worshipped the Redeeming Deity. 



XIX. 
If, whilst in spirit thus she soared above -^-' 
If, in that saintly transport, on her soul 
A thought of Earth or earthly passion stole. 
Yet stained it not, what could it be but love? 
Love bears a part in all our hopes of bliss. 
And loveliest seems when seen with Holiness. 
Would that below the^ ne'er were doomed to part ! 
Would that as twin companions of the heart 
They dwelt for ever ! — for to them aire given 
The golden links unitifng Earth with Heaven* 



END OF. CANTO IIL 



THE ARABS. 



CANTO IV. 



I. 

The sun is up ; and music's joyous strain 
Salutes him, as, enrobed in gold, again 
He comes from bis pavilion of the East. 
Silence — the sentinel of Sleep — had ceast 
His vigil ere the dawn ; the murmuring drum» 
The cymbal -s silvery clash, the busyrhum 
Of stirring troopers, and the neigh of steed. 
Tell that the mimic war of the Jerreed<^^ 
Is destined for the Pacha's sport to-day : 
The court-yard glitters with the proud array. 
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Whibt gatheiiiig groaps, in silkai paooi^. 
And trappings bright, and robes of erery dye. 
Meet in the pomp of Asian chirahy. 
Otho, apparelled for the martial firay 
In Easton guise — well skilled to wield the spear 
From eaiiy yonth — appears the noUest there. 



II: 

By his fail dostering locks of aubnm, bright 

With the smi's hne, midst beards as black as night, ^' 

By the warm rose which Uooms bnt <m the cheek 

Of climes wherein the flower is ¥ran and weak. 

By the mild eye ceralean, and the grace 

And lirelier beauty of his form and face. 

One casual glancfe might single from the rei^ 

The Stranger Knight — the Warrior of .tin West. . 

Him oft the Pacha giMts ; and^ aide by side. 

They sally forth, like chieiis by wat afiied ; . 

And, prancing to the silver darion's bray. 

Wind slowly down the Valley's devioiis way. 



III. 

The field of sport was near the vale's extretue ; 
And, o'er it, vritk its gikled turrets reared 
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Midst groves of tamarinds, burnished by the gleam 
Of Day's yoiii^ smiley Morad's kiosk appeared. ^'^ 
^ithin the cilm of those TolnptttOUs bowers 
The Tyrant will ^^msUme tiie sultry bouts 
In Pleiuiure's siUcen lap ; and^ rimtig when 
The day sfalll filde> Will cross the vale agtiti. 



IV. 

Zobeid6, for whose eyes suoh scenes possest 

But riight attraetion siilee bet childish dAys^ 
Looked on them now Willi that quidk interest 

Which ibhewa the mind^ is iBstless feis the gate. 
Ask ye the caude ? — what is it dMtkes the hiilut 
Droop when we see whom tnost we love depart ? 
Midst our best hopes our feai^ wdl still repeat 
One thrilling doUbt, ' We nevei- more may meet/ 
She knew no cause tb drelid impending ill ; 
Enough •■—they parted ; couid her heart be still ? 
Long did her eyes pursm t&e msortial thning. 
As they appetted, at intervals, ftmon^ 
The deepening fidiftge, whence, th glimpi«i bright. 
Their burnished arms flashed back the momittg light 2 
But when amidst its umbrage seen no more, 
Gushed forth the' unconscious tear; — the charm was o*et* 
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' - v. 

Her sleep had been perturbed : amidst her dreams 
A thousand shapeless^ shadowy things had past^ 

Too wild and vague for memory ; but the gleams 
Of one fair scene sttll ling^ed — 'twas the last. 

She thought that as she wandered on the strand 

Of some wide, dusky sea, a distant land 

Appeared in view, whose shores were girt with flame ; 

But from whose depths soft dounds and incense came. 

More svjT^et than aught by giowing Fancy given. 

In gayest visions of the Prophet's heaven. 

There was a something urged her, like a spell. 

To cross the' ^uncertain deep ; and y^t the swell 

Of interposing billows, and the shade 

Which veiled her round, her eager steps forbade. 

As thiiB she stood^ and turned her t^ai'Ail eyes. 

Imploringly; towards the rayless skies, . 

A bright' star crossed the gloom, and seemed to rest. 

Above her head — then sank upon her breast: 

And there 'twas held byun ethereal chain. 
Whose links were all of pure, celestial rays ; 

And, when she looked upon the star again; 
'Twas melted to a gem ; but did not blaase 
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like gems of earth, nor yet one hue impart 
To charm the eye,-— rbut it illumed her heart. 
Before its power, she saw. the shadows glide 
From off the ocean, and it^ waves subside : 
The distant land grew more distinct and fair ; 
Her feet seemed plumed upon the buoyant air ; 
And, with a spirit's power, she glided o'er 
The far expanse, until she neared the shore ; 
When on her view such dazzling glory broke. 
That, startled by the vision, she awoke. 



VI. 

There is, perhaps, in all our dreams some clue. 
Some thread, untraceable by mortal view. 
Which, in the mystic web of Fancy wrought. 
Still holds connexion with pur waking thou^t : 
Thus, Reason's wanderings oft confirm the will ; 
And fleeting shadows aid. us to fulfil 
Pre-purposed good, and fix the wavering hefirt. 
With such .beUef, 2k)beid6 wore that gem. 
As one that fell from Faith's briorht diadem. 
Within her bosom — n,ever to depart. 
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VII. 

Tig not in dimee, 'tis not in creeds to bind 
The heart's aflfections, as they sway the mind : 
But O ! 'tis sweet when, like die' ethereal bow, 

Two souls in Lore's congenial hues arise. 
And, though they spring from distant points below, 

Unite, and melt together in the skies ! 
So did the spirit of Zobeid^ soar 

To his — the idol of her virgin heart : 
So rose the arc of their affections o'er 

Their creeds — though far as were their climes apart. 



VIII. 
What if the mantling of her Uushy cheek, 
That tell-tale of the breast, would sometimes speak 
Of Passion's power — of feelings, wildly sweet. 
Which else had glowed but in the hesft's retreat ; 
Each smile Love won from her, each tear* he drew. 
Was pure as sunshine, and as chaste as dew ; 
And eveiy glance of fondness which she turned 
On her beloved — so guildessly it burned-*- 
Appeared as if from seraph eyes it came. 
Wooing a mortal with a heavenly flame. 
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E'en when he last caressed her hand in his. 

And pleaded for one only, parting kiss-^ 

The first sweet boon of love — she gently si^ed 

A mild reproof, and tendeily denied : 

Yet did those pale and faltering lips impart 

How much she grieved to oloud so true a h«art ; 

' Why dost thou sigh?' she said, ' nay, cease thy pain, 

' And I will weep, love, — till we meet again/ 



IX. 
When shall they meet ?w^The martial game hath ceast ; 

And Morad, stretched upon his couch, supine. 
In his kiosk now holds the promised feast**— 

A splendid mockery, of dark design — 
Devised but as a sense-enchanting dream. 
The better to fulfil his hideous scheme <*^ 
Of sweetening life, that, from the higher bliss. 
More fearful might appear death's dark abyss* 
Full of the fiendish thought, his eyes display 
A snake-like, soft, and fascinating ray — 
The lulling viper-gaze of rancorous hate. 

Which holds its vaiom for awhile, and coik 

Its vengeful length 'neath pleasure's roseate smiles 
That it may charm its victim to his fate. 
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X. 

Now bursts at once upon the d^szled-^epse. 

The gay apartment's full magni&cence ! 

No spoils of war, in trophies proudly reared, . 

Amidst the sumptuous garniture appeared : 

Voluptuous silks — rose — azure — silvery whit^ — f 

Flung, through the gorgeous room their flossy light : 

Wrought flowers of Iran, rich Cathaian dyes,?*^ 

Tissue and pearl, gold-purfled broideries, 

Moresques and Arabesques, and all that 's rare 

Of Indian art, are seen resplendent there. . 

In soft, mellifluous falls, the fountain throws 

Its starry freshness o'er the Syrian rose : 

A hundred Ethiops fan, with painted plume, , 

The mingling odour. of the keura's bloom: 

And music, as it steals through orange bowers, 

Exchanging sweets, now loses midst the flowers 

Its breath melodious^ and now bears away 

The' enamoured perfumes th^t had wooed its stay. 



XI. 

Bright as the mom's Unfolding beams, advance r 
The glowing Almas, weaving, in the dance^^^ • 
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The rosy fetters of lascivious love : 
Slow through the flower-wreadied colonnade they move ; 
And not a sound, but <^ the golden bells 
. That dtdL their feet, their fairy progress tells : 
So glidingly^ — so elegantly light 

They flit along, each soft-descending toe 
Drops on the marble floor of purest white. 

Still as the star-beam on a field of snow. 



XH. 
With sidelong looks that might have waked a flame 
In coldest hearts, the wantcm beauties caine : 
But Otho marked them with undazzled eye ; 
He saw them pass, without allurement, by ; 
And turned a reckless ear to every tone. 
Save the deep accents of a minstrel youth. 
Who sang of love — a tale of love and truth. 
That charmed by its resemblance to his own! 



XIII. 
But now nor glance nor lay invites him more ; 
The pomp is past, the festival is o'er. 
Warned by the parting day, the slaves await 
The wonted sign; the steeds are at the gate. 
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The sigii is given ; aud back they now pursue 
The valley's path — the red sun yet in view : 
And they have reached the mid-wood shades again ; 
But wherefore pause they there?-*- why, midst the train. 
Bend some so low in whispered conference, 
Exchanging looks of dark intelligence ? 
Why do they turn — why so abruptly move 
From out their path towards yon cypress grove? 
Swift as the transit of the Samiel wind. 
The withering thought hath rushed o'er Otho's mind — 
Malec sleeps there, and they are at his grave ! 
Like basilisks', the Pacha's eyes now rolled 
Portentous ; and his victim's fate was told 
By the cold, gleamy, ghastly smile he gave. 



XIV. 

* Now, by the Caaba, thou accursed Qiaour !^^^* 

' Here shall thy heart's replenished fountain pour 

' Its purple tide ; — here — here shalt thou atone 

' The deed by which thou 'hast more than drained my own. 

' Dog ! turn thine eyes; behold the orb of day, . 

' Now blazing o'er yon hill ; — thy life's last ray 

' With its extinguished beam shall cease to shine : 

* So set my hopes, so now shall perish thine. 
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* Gaze — gaze ! and let Hs ruddy beam supply 

' Thy pallid cheek ; — what! dost thou fear to die ? 
'Ingrate ! why thou shouldst let thy last thoughts dwell 

* Where I have nursed thy tenderness so well ; 

' Nay — shouldst rc^ice that thou wast spared to be 
' Beloved by one who now will pity ,thee.' 



XV. 

His cheek was pale, but its receding bloiod. 
Though recreant for a moment, in a flood 
Rushed back at once, o'ercrimsoning his brow 
With shame to fall by such a dastard foe. 
Though with the many he must singly cope. 
Despair of life may hew one path to hope ; 
One mark in death his hand may yet attain — 
The Tyrant's heart ; alas ! that hope was vain : 
He sink^, outnumbered, and the ruffians wait 
But for that voice which must pronounce his fate. 



XVI. 
But, all absorpt, and heedless of the rest. 
With eyes still fixed upon the burning west. 
Stem Morad stood, contemplating the sphere. 
As though some object had awaked his fear. 
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He saw the profile of a horseman pass!*^ 
The broad red disk ; and then a deepening mass 
Obscure its beam; — another — and again — 
In long continuons sweep. — a warlike train. 
Which, swiftly gliding o'er the crimson glow. 
Evanished midst the wopdy shades below. 
' Confusion ! hark !'.... The startled vale replies 
To sounds of tumult ; and, midst hostile cries, 
The signal-shout proclaims the Arab foe ! 



XVII. 
Impetuous, as- if borne on AzraeFs wings,^^^ 
The' infuriate Pacha to the conflict springs. 
With imprecations hoarse, he^ foaming, gives 
The word of death ; but, backward, like the leaves 
Before an autumn blast, the flying throng 
Of his aflnghted minions sweeps along. 
Through the' wide vale, reverberating loud. 
The clamour still increases ; but the crowd. 
Fast gathering to their succour, only meet 
To swell the thick confusion of retreat. 
* Caitifls !' he cried, * will ye to Panic give 
' Such cheap advantage?— vanquished, and yet live ! 
' Why, by the holy Shrine ! ye seem a heid 
' Of frighted pilgrims, whom a boy might beard !' — 
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They hear him not, or, hearings none obey. 
Till, 'neath the shelter o£ the palace, they 
Have time to rally from their first dismay. > 



XVIII. 
Y<m dark-green garb and silvery beard bespeak 

An ancient foe : — 'tis Ae/-^well hath he sped ! 
And with him comes full many a warlike Sheikh, 

Denouncing vengeance on the Pacha's head. 
Swift as an arrow — that outstrips the blast — 
Their Bedouin hordes have o'er the Desert past ; 
And, like an arrow — fixing where it falls — 
Shall strike their mark within the Tyrant's walls. 
The growing darkness aids the' unequal strife; 
The clouded heavens, with louring tempests rife,' 
The hollow-sounding wind, the blustering roar 
Of waters dashed on the contiguous shore. 
Combine to make the' assailant force appeiar 
More terrible, — thrice multiplied by fear. 



XIX. 

Valour makes firm the firailest walls of clay ; 

But granite yields when tottering hearts give way. 
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The desperate few, whose sallies, oft renewed. 
As oft repelled, prolonged the deadly feud. 
By each vain effort strengthened in the hands 
Of the beleaguers their avenging brands. 
First in the Bedouins' van moves one whose eye 
Shews not the sable glance of Araby ; 
Asian his garb, and yet his turbaaed brow 
Bears not of Asian clime the sunnier glow : 
It is the rescued Frank, who, conquering, plies 
The sword intended for his sacrifice ; — 
For whom he recks not, nor demands the end ; — 
He who is Morad's foe is Otho's friend. 



XX. 

Where'er the sanguinary conflict wrought 
Its direst rage, the frantic Tyrant sought 
His victim still ; as though his death, alone. 
Could mitigate the terrors of his own : 
But, now, repulsed — dismayed, his troops again 

Sought refuge in their walls, their last frail hold ; 

And, with them, as the tumult backward rolled. 
Rushed in the Arabs : — further strife was vain. 
There is a feast of carnage, now, more dread 
Than when Ben Azra on that threshold bled ; 
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A feast in which the heart's libaticms pour. 
And Retribution's cup runs purpling o'er ; 
Where Vengeance sinks inebriate with blood. 
And ravening Hate is gorged with human food. 



XXL 

Through the wide courts the fiery charger bounds; 

With dash of hoofe the echoing hall resounds ; 

With hair wild-streaming, and with piercing cry. 

Pale beauties rush from bower and gallery ; 

Death-shrieks reverberate the vaults among; 
And war-shouts thunder through those gardens lone 
Where nought, erewhile, except the lute's soft tone. 

Was heard less sweet than lovely Woman's tongue. 



XXII. 

And where is she— the loveliest of them all ? 

Alas ! she answers not her Otho's call ; 

But from her chamber comes a broken wail. 

Such as is wont to tell a mournful tale. 

Foreboding e'en the worst, he gains the door : — 

Zobeid^ ! still no answer : but her slaves. 

With frantic gestures, point toward the waves 

That dash tumultuous on the neighbouring shore. 
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Wild darting, in the firenzy of his fears, 

He seeks the cliff, bendath whose brow appears 

The dismal gulf: Uiere, on a single rock 
That midway rose within the stormy bay, 
A dim, white, female form» half veiled in spray. 

Stood motionless amidst the tem|>est's shock : 

A sndden chill came o'er his vital flood. 

That turned his limbs to marble, and he stood 

As motionless as she. The billows swelled— r . 

Yet still she lived ! — that thought his trance dispelled ; 

And, as the cataract's wild waters leap. . 

From crag to crag, so dashed he down the steep. 



XXIIL 
Before him, midst the rolling wilderness, 
A living, lonely statue of distress. 
Her eyes upraised, her snow-white forehead bare 
Beneath the' inclement blast, her long, dark hair 
Dishevelled midst her fingers, as she prest 
Its struggling curls upon her naked breasi;. 
And, with her arms upo^ that bosom crost. 
Like Resignation, when Earth's hppes. are lost. 
Looking to Heavcoi, she calpily seemed to wait 
The waves that rose to snatch her to her fate. 
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And must she peridi ^eatU th^tnitbless flood — 
So young, so pure, so beaiatifol, so good ? 
Alas ! nor worth nor beauty can' assuage 
The Demon of the Oeeati's stormy rage ; 
Else would its waters now* in cidmness meet 
But to adore her, and to kiss her feet. 



XXIV. 

He cast his* eyes around the rugged strand ; 

And, midst the swelling surge9B-~stiU afloat — 
Near to the cave through which the Pacha^s band 

Had borne Zobeid6, he beheld a boat. 
It had been left by thftt remorseless crew. 
Who placed the maid to perish in his view. 
And, as they vainly deen&ed, beyond Ws reach :— ^ 

Insensate fools ! they knew not that the heart 

Which Love inspires inust break, ere Hope depart. < 
With one bold plunge he quits the.cragged beach ; 
And, battling with the storm, all peril braves. 
Till in the bark he inouiits the tossing waves : 
One broken oar, with strenuous arm applied. 
Veers the fVail shallop with the eddying tide. 
And all is safe : descended, on his breast 
The Dove of Innocence hath found her nest ; 
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There is her refiige from the Vulture's grasp ! 
Delusive hope ! — brief — brief must be the clasp ! 
Their fate were doubtful should he still enfold 
That panting form : the sea that round than rolled. 
Impatient of the guideless frei^t it bore. 
Might waft to danger, though it sought the shore. 



XXV. 

But, O ! what boots it that the threatening wave 

Ingulfed them not, since Love hath failed to save ? 

Why did its bosom lift thiem £rom the dark 

Abyss of waters, but to be the mark 

Of that fell shaft, which> whizzing through the air. 

Pierced Otho's breast?- — the life-stream gushes there. 

Who winged the barb? — that wild demoniac yell. 

That cold, shrill victor-cry of deadly hate, 
That hideous laugh, from yonder cliff wiU tell. 

Fiend I he exults upon the brink of fate ! 
Deep in his heart the Emir's javelin found 
Its vengeful way ; smd, wriUiing with the wound, 

Down, toppling, from the cliff the Tyrant fell. 
Dashed on the rocks, which spumed lus hated form. 
His last faint curse was stifled by the storm; 
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Revenge was his — its boast was choked in death : 
He triumphed — but the sea-weed was his wreath. 



XXVI. 
Otho still lived to breathe a farewell sigh ; 
And once again he turned his fading eye 
On his Zobeid^ ; but that lonely ray 
Hath told, at once, all life had left to say; — 
That last sad look hath centred in one spark 
The parting spirit's light— and all is dark. 
They sank together — for their lives were one : 
His heart was still — hers could not beat alone : 
Hope left the helm to join their lips in death ; 
The passing wind received their mingUng breath ; 
And — by the mutterings of the tempest wed — 
The billows formed for them a bridal bed. 



XXVII. 
O Love ! thou first bright star of bliss that beamed 

Where all was joy, till mortal guile began ; 
Whose roseate light still o'er his pathway gleamed 

When Eden's gates for ever closed on man j 
How art thou changed ! what saddening shadows, now. 
Oft dim thy beauty in its brightest glow ! 
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Though still to thee our Tottve altars rise. 
The truest betirts oft form tke sadnfice ; 
Our withered hopes become the twining wreath ; 
Thy temple but the vestibule of Death. 



XXVIII. 

Within his brother's walls the Emir siite 
A victor — but a mourner o'«r her fate 
Whose smile, if she had lived, had beefi to him 
Life's vesper beam — alas,rfor ever 4Wi ! <*®* 
Upon the morrow, at the dawn of day^ 
To seek the slain; some Arabs wandered o'er 
The scene of strife : there> pillowed on the shore. 
The hapless pair, still undissevered, lay. 
Ye have beheld the tendril of the vine. 
When rudely rent, still round its st&ax entwine; 
So clung the maiden, so in death still prest. 
With twining arms, his cold, unconscious breast : 
'Twas the first time those arm^ had ever held 
Upon her bosom him whose image filled 
The heart within : — thou^ one in soul before. 
They neve? thus were linked till life was o^er. 
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XXIX. 

And they were never parted ; but were borne 

Unto a pahny Ide, not far away 

From where they perished. O'er tJfateir mingling clay. 
In dirge4ike cadence, there, the night-winds mourn : 
There, sighing, as they ripple oa the shore. 
The sorrowing waves their early fate deplore. 
No priestly Ups had hallowed that lone Isle ; 
No prayer was breathed to consecrate the soil ; 
But, still 'twas sacred ; — where the good are laid. 
The earth is holy by their ashes made. 
One frail memorial decks that Islet-grave ^ 
There is a tree' whose light leaves o'er it wave ^^^^ 
In pendent beauty: — if ye wander nigh. 
Its boughs divide, and ye may then descry 
A simple, rustic Cross, which stands beneath. 
Raised by some Christian hand, in token of their Faith. 



XXX. 

But, in the lowest caverns of the deep. 
Their Murderer's dark remains unhallowed sleep. 
Few lives, however stormy, but, when o'eir. 
Have left some pearl — some gem upon the shore ; 
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Some single good that might in part atone 
The ravage they have caused ;— -but his not one. 
Not so the hapless pair ; their destiny 
Hath left a pearl in many a beauteous eye ; 
And kindred virtues still with sighs bewail 
Their lot : — though dimly traced in this imperfect Tale. 



NOTES. 



NOTE TO THE INTRODUCTION. 



Page 3. 

I REMEMBER to havc 86611 it remarked, in one of the Scottish Novels, that 
a single person in the midst of a fertile scene of Nature, ils &r less solitary 
than one amidst a numerous cararan, when crossing a desert ; scarcely a 
word being uttered during the passage. 



. J • * 
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Note 1 . Page 5f line 1 . 
Broad glared the am upon Tehama^s toa$te, 

Yamen, which comprehends the finest part of Arabia Feliit, consists of 
two natural divisions, diiSfering greatly in soil and climate. The one is 
called Tehama, or Lowlands ; and extends, along the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea, to the straits of Bab-el-mandeb : it is a dry, sandy plain, from one 
to two days' journey in breadth, and is scorched by the most intolerable heat : 
it is, however, interspersed with fruitful spots, rendered the more delightful 
by their contrast with the frightful sands adjoining. The other portion is 
called DsjEBAL, or Highlands. 

** The principal chain of mountains of Arabia runs nearly parallel with 
** the Red Sea, at a distance of from thirty to eighty miles.'' 

Malte-Brum's Syitem of Geography. 

The arid deserts '^ have numerous mountainous Oases, shaded with date 
" trees and other palms." — Ibid. 



Note 2. Page 5, line 10. 
Enticed him stiU; — Ml mocked his gaze, and fled. 

Hie Mirage, or mock-water of the desert, is occasioned by a vaporous 
exhalation, under the powerful influence of the sun. It appears, at a distance 
of about a quarter of a mile, to offer relief to the thirsty traveller ; but, as he. 
advances, still recedes before him. It has a trembling and wavy appearance; 
and objects are reflected in it, as if in water gently agitated by the wind. 
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Note 3. Page 9, line 13. 
They were a Bedouin horde. 

Hie Bedouin, or pastoral Arabs, are a wandering race, who live in tribes. 
They encamp in the valleys and fertile spots contiguous to the deserts, that 
they may at once possess the advantage of pasture and the dominion of those 
wilds, where, mounted on their horses or camels, they rove in search of 
plunder — an hereditary occupation, to which they attach little or no 
disgrace. As> travellers are seldom to be met with in those regions, they 
naturally draw nigh when they discern any ; an^ generally pillage them, if 
they themselves be the stronger party : but they do not murder, unless firmly 
resisted. — See Niebuhr's Traveh through Arabia^ SfC, 

In their tents they are proverbially hospitable : and the confidence of a 
guest who has placed himself under their protection is rarely betrayed : but 
it is, as Malte-Brun tersely observes, '< by plundering their neighbours, they 
** enable themselves to exercise hospitality to visitors.'' 

Their horses, particularly the Koshlani, or noble kind, are conridered as 
derived fiK)m the bre^ of Solomon. They ai^ ci|p«ble rf beving great 
%tigiie, apd of cemaiiung q$ long time, mitlwut food. 

Note 4. Page 10, line 15. 
'^mmillahr 

*^ In the name of God 1'' The opening sentence of all the chapters of 
the Koran, except one. 

Note 5. Page 11, line 5. 
'' AUaUAlUr 

<< There is no God but God V A frequent exclamation among the 
Mussulmans. 

Note 6. Page 11, line 11. 

« 

. WoM he out ImauL . . . . ? 

■ • 

la, Turkey the Ivans are the ordinary ofiiciatiii^ priests o£ thj^ n^osqites : 

but ui Arabia the title means doctor, or successor of the great Prophet. 
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They are rulers of prcmtices, and possess both temporal and spiritual 
dominion : some of them^ howeTer, have but very small territories. Since 
the Turks withdrew from Arabia, the king of Yamen has borne the title of 
Iman. 



Note 7. Page 11, line 17. 
* JEmirr exclaimed the Sheikh, * that Satch of green/ 

m 

The governors of Arabian cities have the title either of D01.A Or Emir. 
The Emirs, in all the Mahomedan countries ate considered as descendants 
from the Prophet, branching from his fiivourite daughter Fatimah ; and, as 
such, wear the privileged colour — green; and more particularly the green 
turban. 

The national head-dress of the Arabians is a small, close bonnet, wrapped 
with a piece of muslin below; called Sasch; — these, together, form the 
turban. The ends of the Sasch fall loose upon the shoulders, and are 
sometimes ornamented with »lk or ^M fringe. 

The Sheikhs are the most ancient, and most common of the Arabian 
nobility ; being merely chie& of &milies, or hordes of Bedouins, over 
whom they hold a sort of patriarchal authority. The cluef of a tribe, is 
called Schech el Kbtr, or Schech es Scheuch, — a grand Sheikh, or Sheikh 
of Sheikhs. This latter dignity, although hereditary in a &mily, is not 
held by primogenial right, but is determined by the election of the lesser 
Sheikhs. — See Niebuhr. 



Note 8. Page 12, line 8. 
The Othmanfoe. 

Ottomans, or Otumams, (pronounced in Arabic Osh/tmUf) the Turks. 

Note 9. Page 12, line 15. 
1« mlence with the Emirjoumdgted on. 

^ This actifve resumption of his travel, even under iaoh a &eah and oheesitg 
impulse, may appear improbable : but Dr. £. D. Clarke, speaking of t^ 
Desert, says, '* A traveller is often more subdued at the beginning than at 
" the end of his day's journey." 
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Note 10. Page 13, line \S. 
Ere they could tat/f * How fair !* 

" — she waa gone — 
** Gone like a meteor that o'exfaead 
" Suddenly abines; and ete weVe said, 
. '< * Look; look, how beautiful !'— 'tis fled." 

The Loves of the AngeU. 

Note 11. Page 14, line 2. 
Their rustet tents. 

The tents of the Bedouins are of goats' or camels' hair, and their manu- 
facture is a chief employment of the women. 

Note 12. Page 14, line 16. 
The' accugtomed gratulations oft repeat. 

m 

in politeness the Arabians emulate the Persians: but the Bedouins, in 
their salutations, are excessively ceremonious. 

Note 13. Page 14, line 20. 
The lion4imbed and tawnif'^nsaged band. 

** The Arabians," says Malte-Brun, ** are of the middling size, lean, and 
** apparently dried up by the heat ; an appearance, no doubt, arising in part 
** from their abstemiousness, and the habit which they have of dispensing, 
** occasionally, with liquids for a length of time." 

A very respectable Mahomedan, (envoy to this country,) who had fre- 
quently met with Arabs in the deserts, informed me that tliey were invariably 
lean, but extremely muscular and strong, although in the habit of subsisting 
for several days, successively, on a mere handful of dates and a little camel's 
milk. 

Pure water is almost their only drink : yet wine and spirituous liquoirs, 
although interdicted by the Koran, are not unknown among them. 
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Note 14. Page 15, line 13. 
Or mild KahwL 

Co£fee. The people of Yamen drink a preparation ** from the husks of 
*^ coffee-beans, slightly roasted and pounded. It is called Kakwi^ or more 
<< commonly Kitcher, It tastes like tea.'' — ^Niebuhr. 

Note 15. Page 15, line 20. 
Implacabky till wiped awmf with blood. 

Even an affront, <^ by the laws of Arabian honour, can be expiated only by 

" blood." — ^NlEBUHR. 

Their revenge often extends to the relations of the offender. 

Note 16. Page 17, line 21. 
Their shaggy hoicks* 

The haickf which is usually six yards long, and nearly as many broad, 
serves the Arab for a complete dress by day, and for his bed and covering by 
night. 

Note 17. Page 18, line 22. 
' To deeds that may avail ye at the Shrine J 

The tomb of Mahomed is in the mosque of Medina ; which place is called 
the City of the Prophet, because he found refuge there after his flight from 
Mecca. The shrine is hung with curtains, and is constantly illuminated by 
numerous lamps. 
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Note 1. Page 22^ line 12. 
Swelled the glad accents of the Ziraleet. 

A sort of chorus, sung by women of the East on joyful occasions. 

Note 2. Page 22, line 14. 
Where'mtb^ eve^buxi toooef ha hlmhmg flower. 

It is scarcely rtecessary to observe, that the bulbul, or nightingale, is con- 
sidered in Eastern poesy as the lover of the rose ; for the pages of Byron and 
Moore have rendered the fable as familiar to us eui that of the classic Philomel. 

Note 3. Page 23, line 1. 
* What time the Pacha poured his legiotis o'er,* ^c. 

The Pachas are cliiels of Turkish provinces, and are tributaries to the 
Sultan ; they are also appointed to rule over conquered districts. 

Although Arabia, collectively, has neiner bent beneath a foreign yoke, con- 
siderable portions of it have fallen, at various times. ** Yamen has been 
** successively subdued by the Abysslaians, the Peraians^ the Sultans of Egypt, 
" and the Turks."— Gibbon's Hist. 

In the sixteenth century, Soliman Pacha seized all the towns upon the 
ooastof the Hed Sea. '' His suocessots pushed their conquests stiU farther, 
*' and subdued great part of Yaimen, peaetratmg backward to the High- 
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*' lands/' It was gOYerned by Pachas, like the other provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire ; but, " in the interior parts, there were still independ^it 
** Princes and Sheikhs^ who had never been subdued, but continued to 
** harass the Turks, and to drive them toward the coasts;'' whence they 
were gradually expelled, and finally in 1630. — See Nisbuhr. 

The Pachas left several mosques ; particularly in Zebid, in Tehama. 

Note 4. Page 26, line 3. 
His streaming tails. 

Horse-tails are borne as the ensigns of the Pachas, whose rank is indicated 
by them, according to their number. 

Note 5. Page 27, line 12. 
Appeared nor Satrap, SheUchy nur (hmanlie. 

Satraps are governors of provinces in Persia. 
OsMANLiES, the Turks of distinction. 

Note 6. Page 27, lines 14 and 15. 

Hewfua-NaUtrene — 
A Fraiiky Sfc, 

In Arabia the Christians are called Nassdra, or Nusrani; Nasarenes i — 
a name also common to them in many other parts of the East, as that of 
Frank to all Europeans. 

Note 7. Page 27, line 16. 
A Firman from tke Soldan^s hand. 
A mandate from the Turkish Emperor. 

Note 8. Page 28, line 4. 

O^' Mmssa, — scenes whereof the ancient tale, 4^. 

In Wadt/ Moussa still exist the ruins of the city* and vast Necropolis' of 
Petra, the famous capital of Arabia Petrsea. 
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Note 9. Page ^8, line 6« 
Al Kj(flzom*sJiood, 

The Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf, is called by the Arabs the Sea of Al 
Kolzom, from the ancient city of that name which stood on its northern shore, 
and whose ruins still exist. The gulf is studded with numerous small 
islands. 



Note 10. Page 28, line 8. 
Tke coral-margined sea. 

The beds of the Arabian, as well as the Persian Gulf, display, along the 
shores, a covering of greenish coral. 

** In calm weadier, the bottom, when it comes in view, is not unlike a 
*' series of submarine forests and meadows." — Malte-Bkcn. 



Note 11. Page 29, line 6. 
Like Ebli^ tkunden. 

Eblis ; the Prince of Darkness : so called from his despair. According to 
the Koran, he was once an angel near God, and was cast from heaven for 
refusing to pay homage to Adam. 



Note 12. Page 33, line 12. 
Some toft Tambura!s chords. 

The Arabians distinguish by the generic name of Tambura all musical 
instruments with wires. — Niebuhr. 



Note 13. Page 33, line 20. 
The timid Beauty y like a young gazelle* 

The gazelUf or antelope, is frequently alluded to by Eastern poets, on 
account of its fine eyes and graceful movementsi 
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Nole 14. Page 37, line 15. 
And, like a Pen, wantkHngfrom her tphere. 

Periif beautiful spirits or fiuries, who afe said to inhabit the regions 
between Heaven and Earth, and to live upon odours. 

lliere are few lovers of poetry who have not read — and all who have read 
will remember — the beautiful story of *' Paradise and the Peri,'' in '' Lalla 
Rookh.'' 

Note 15. Page 40, line 13. 
Of Btdram patted midtt hlxuriet mcremt, 

Bairam is the Tuildsh name of the greait Mahomedan festival which suc«- 
ceeds the &st of Ramadan, It is called in Arabic Idtdfetr : i. e. the breaking 
of the &st. Tliis latter name might suit the mouth of an Emir, vivA voce; 
but it would not certainly have enriched the rhythm of our verse. 
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Note t. Page 45, line 7. 
There — prince offra^ant trees — the keura bloomed. 

This tree resembles the palm. Its flowersy^ which are of a rich and de- 
licious smell, are much esteemed for the odour they difiuae through a whole 
apartment.— NiEKVHft. 

Note 2. Page 46, line 14. 
There — like unchanging grief —^for ever green. 

'< The oidy constant mourners o*er the dead/' 

Byron. 

The burial-grounds of the Turks are rendered picturesque in consequence 
of " the flowers which they carefully cultivate on the sur&ces of their graves, 
*' and the cypresses with which they shadow ihenL^' — Malte-Bruv. 

Note 3. Page 47, line 17. 
Amidst his proud divAn. 

Tlie div6n is a sort of couch or sofa, placed all round the walls of a room, 
about sixteen inches from the floor. 

** When> % divln. 10. held*, it m»ms nothing more Uian tha^ the perwns 
** composing it m« aoi seiU»d.''— Br. K< I>» CbAJbRR. 
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Note 4. P2i%e 48, line 3. 
The Karan-tentence in hi$ turban wove. 

Texts from the Koran are frequently woven in the turbAns, and engraved 
on the weapons of the Mussulmans. They are also worn in various ways as 
amulets. 

Note 5. Page 49, line 12. 
iStfcA 0$ *tu uud the Hpurin* orbn pouesM. 

Haurit, the black-eyed maids of Paradise, who, according to the promise 
of Mahomed, are to smile upon the true believers in the bowers of bliss. 

Note 6. Page 50, line 3. 
Her tlender naUt, with henna dyed. 

t * . 

I 

Henna, a vegetable pink dye. Staining the tips of the fingers, aod 
darkening the eyelids, are prevailing customs at the toilet of the Eastern 
ladies. 

Note 7. Page 50, line 5. 
J)im on »uch tkin were Ormm^$ jnireit pearlt. 

The Persian Gulf, or Sea of Oman, produces pearls of a beautiful quality. 

Note 8. Page 50, line 21 . 
In$pired hy Hafiz* or by Sadi*t tong. 
Poets of Persia. 

Note 9. Page 51, line 4. 
Her beadi of gold, 

** The Mussulmans use, like the Roman Catholics, a rosary of beads, 
f* called Tusbahf or implement of praise.^-^Nb/« to the Bahar-Danuih. 
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Note 10. Page 51, line 12. 
Withjhwert of beauty, S^, 

Tkvernier and others mention, that lilies and tulips of various colours, and 
other splendid flowers, which we consider as garden treasures, grow spon- 
taneously, and in prodigious quantities, in the East. 

Note 1 1 . Page 53, line 8. 
Within the mirror of yon heaven I trace, S^c, 

** Sur le front du soleil il tra^a son image." 

Let Gulhres. 

Note 12. Page 55, line 8. 
Uke Isiam^s Chief. 

hiam, or Islamisni, the true (aidi, according to the MahOlnedans. 
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Note 1. Page 57, line 8. 
The mimic war of the Jerreed, 

The Jerreedf or Dsjerid, is a sort of tournament amongst the Turks — 
a warlike sport, on horseback, with blunt javelins of cane, or palm branches 
stripped of their leaves. They are thrown by the riders whilst in full speed. 

Note 2. Page 58, line 8. 

amidst beards as black as night. 

• 

The Arabs wear their beards long, and, in some parts of Yamen, keep 
their mustachios short. The Turks, on the contrary, shave their beards, and 
retain the mustachios long. I allude, therefore, merely to the colour of the 
hair, whether of the Turks or their Arab serviles. 

Note 3. Page 59, line 2. 

r 

Morad^s kiosk tqjpeared. .' 
Kiosk, a summer residence, or country seat. 

Note 4. Page 63, line 14. 
The better to fulfil his hideous scheme, SfC, 

Revolting as such a refinement of cruelty may appear, it is not without 
example, even of a recent date. Ali Pacha, of Janina, was accustomed to 

H 
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strew the paths of his Tictims with flowers : — instance his flattering reception^ 
and subsequent massacre, of the Gardikiote Beys and Agas. 



Note 5. Page 64, line 7. 
Wrought Jiawert of Iran, rich Cathaian dtfcs. 

Iran, Persia. Cathay, China. 

Note 6. Page 64, line 20. 
The glowing Almas. 

Dancing girb. 

Note 7. Page 66, line 15. 
Now, by the Caabay thou aceuned Giaour/ 

The Caaba, or house of God, is the great temple at Mecca, in Arabia 
Felix ; about a day's journey from the Red Sea. Its sanctuary is the Kebla, 
or place towards which the Mahdmedans turn their faces in prayer. The 
keblas of the mosques, in general, contain a niche, representing, as it is 
supposed, the presence, and, at the same time, the invisibility of the Deity. 

Giaour, or Djoitr,is " a term used by the Turks to express either a dog 
*^ 6r an Infidel.'' — J)a. E. D. Clarke. 

Note 8. Page 68, line 1. 
He saw the profile of a horseman pass. 

It may not, perhaps, be necessary to be topographically minute; yet, 
presuming the palace to have stood .upon a southern bend of the coast^ and 
the Arabs to have skirted the northern barrier of the valley, ^they might have 
entered from the west, as the most accessible point. 

Note 9. Page 68, line 10. 
On AzraeFs wings. 

The Angel of death* 
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Note 10. Page 76, line 8. 
Xit/e'f vaper beam — ala»yfor ever dim / 

" Hope of thine age, thy twilight's lonely beam, 
" The star hath set," &c. 

The Bride ofAbydoi. 

Note 11. Page 77, line 12. 
There is a tree whose light leaves oW it wave. 

In Arabia there are various species of the mimosoy or sensitive plant. 
Hie name signifies * mimic ;' and is given to this genus on account of its 
appearing to mimic the motions of animals. 

<' One of these trees drops its branches whenever any person approaches 
** it, seeming as if it saluted those who retire under its shade. This mute 
^* hospitality has so endeared this tree to the Arabians, that the injuring, or 
'^ cutting of it down, is strictly prohibited." — Niebuhr. 



THE END. 
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